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“ Thus saith the Lord, 

“ Meddle not with my people because of their 
conscience to me, and banish them not out of 
the nation because of their conscience. For if 
you do, I will send my plagues upon you, and 
you shall know that 1 am the Lord. 

“Written in obedience to the Lord by his 
servant, G. BisHop. 

“ Bristox, 15th Ninth Month, 1664.” 


Many persons thought they saw a fulfilment 
of these warnings in a dreadful pestilence which 
broke out in London in 1665, which so in- 
ercased that eight thousand persons died of it 
in a wek. The houses and shops were shut up, 
and grass was growing in the most populous 
streets. It was remarked that the house in 
which it first broke out was next door to the 
dwelling of one of the Friends who was ban- 
ished. J. W. 


How the Ship was Lost. 


Some years ago, the ship Neptune, carrying 
thirty-six men, sailed from Aberdeen, Scotland, 
on a fine morning in May, with the fairest pros- 
pect of good weather and a prosperous voyage. 
About eleven o’clock the wind rose from the 
east, and swept over the sea with overwhelming 
violence. In about an hourshe was seen standing 
in, but under such a press of sail as, considering 
the gale, astonished all on shore. But on she 
came, now bounding to the top of the sea, and 
then almost engulfed in the foaming cavern. 

The harbor of Aberdeen is exposed to the 
east, and formed by a pier on one side and a 
breakwater on the other, and so narrow at the 
entrance as not to admit two large ships abreast. 
All saw that something was wrong on board. 
One attempt was made to shorten sail, but the 
ship was then within a cable’s length of the 
shore, and urged on with a force which no hu- 
man power could withstand. The wives and 
families of the men who were thus hastening to 
death had assembled near the pier, but all stood 
in silent horror—a silence which was broken in 
a moment by the cry, ‘She’s lost!” as the ves- 
sel, lashed on by the tempest, passed to the outer 
side of the breakwater, and struck with awful 
violence between two black, rugged rocks! The 
cries of the victims were most terrible. The 
dreadful crisis had come, and they were lost 
indeed ! 

A few brave men on shore endeavored to man 
the life-boat and take it around the breakwater, 
but it was unavailing. One heavy sea, rolling 
over the wreck for a moment, concealed her, 
and when the people lcoked again she was gone! 
Her crew and timbers were hurled against the 
rocks, and with the exception of one man, who 
was washed up and lodged on a projecting ledge, 
none escaped of the thirty-six who had that 
morning left the shorein health and vigor! 

From the man who was saved, the melancholy 
truth was learnt, that the crew were all intoxi- 
cated, and could not manage the vessel ! 

Friend, look around you, and see how many 
—young and old, male and female—are con- 
stantly making shipwreck of their character by 
means of strong drink, and, rushing with fear- 
ful rapidity to the perdition of ungodly men. 
For the Scripture hath said, “Know ye not 
neither fornicators nor idolators nor drunkards 
shall inherit the kingdom of God. (1 Cor. vi: 

9.10.) —Selected. 


—— 


Ir is said of Bernard, that in humility he was 
truly admirable; he scarcely seems to have felt 
a glimpse of pleasure on account of the extrava- 
gant praises everywhere bestowed upon him. 


The Christian’s Rule. 

In the obedience of faith are wrought those 
works of righteousness, without which faith itself 
is dead, for faith implies a knowledge of God 
and of his will concerning us, and obedience is 
a doing of that will by the power received 
through faith from God. He that knows little, 
and does that which he knows, is more to be 
commended than he that knows much, and yet 
does it not. As our Lord said, “If ye know 
these things, happy are ye if yedothem.” (John 
xiii: 17.) And Paul testifies, “ Not the hearers 
of the law are just before God, but the doers of 
the law shall be justified.” (Rom. ii: 13.) 

But “faith cometh by hearing, and hearing 
by the word of God” (Rom. x: 17); and that 
this word is God’s voice to the soul—that is, 
the internal testimony of God’s spirit to the 
heart is evident from the accompanying quota- 
tion from Isaiah, “I was found of them that 
sought me not; I was made manifest unto them 
that asked not after me.” (v. 20.) But the 
law to the Christian is not written on tables 
of stone, but on fleshly tables of the heart, 
and this testimony to that law is God’s spirit 
witnessing with our spirit and declaring the 
same. Therefore we say that the only infallible 
rule of faith and practice to the Christian is the 
voice of God’s spirit speaking in the heart. 

But does not this derogate from the authority 
of the Holy Scripture? By no means. The 
learned Pharisees and doctors of the Jaw among 
the Jews, esteeming themselves learned in th® 
Scripture, yet, “ judging after the flesh” (John, 
viii: 15), rejected Christ when He came in the 
flesh, because, as Christ told them, “ye do not 
understand my speech, because ye cannot hear 
my word” (John, viii: 43); whereas, He com- 
mended his followers who believed in Him, “ If 
ye continue in my word, then are ye my dis- 
ciples indeed.” (v.31.) But these Pharisces 
made it a cardinal point of belief that the Scrip- 
ture was the only infallible rule of faith and prac- 
tice. Then it follows, that if they could not 
rightly interpret the Scripture, which testified 
of Christ, without the spirit, no more can any 
now, but that all true Christians have this 
spirit is certain, for they must be born of the 
spirit, live and walk in it, and “if any man 
have not the spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” 

Christ is the Holy Author of the Scriptures, 
as He also is of our faith, and in the Scriptures 
He witnesseth, by the words spoken by the in- 
spiration of God by holy men, that He himself 
is come to teach his people, “for they shall 
all be taught of God, and great shall be the 
peace of thy children.” 

The Scriptures are a declaration of the Trath, 
but the Spirit “will guide you into all Truth” 
(John, xvi: 13), but Christ, our rule and 
teacher, is the Truth itself. The Scriptures are 
the declarations of the Spirit through the 
prophets and Apostles. During the time of 
the Babylonish captivity, the Jews in Judea, 
under Johanan, the son of Kareah, besought 
Jeremiah to seek the word of the Lord, “that 
the Lord thy God may show us the way wherein 
we may walk, and the thing that we may do” 
(Jer. xlii: 3), and even called on God “ to be 
a faithful and true witness, if we do not even 
according to all things for the which the Lord 
thy God shall send thee to us.” (v. 5.) And 
after Jeremiah’s waiting on God ten days, God 
revealed his will by his word, plainly shewing 
the path of blessing, and the path of cursing. 
Then all these “ proud men” said unto Jeremiah, 
“Thou speakest falsely, the Lord our God hath 
not sent thee to say, Go not into Egypt to so- 


journ there.” (Jer. xliii: 2.) So likewise said 
the Pharisees to Christ, “ Thou bearest record of 
thyself; thy record is not true.” Now what lack. 
ed these Jews and Pharisees? Was it not the 
Spirit of Truth as a Divine rule in themselves? 
Yea, a man may be very zealous towards God, 
taking the Scriptures as his only and principal 
guide, like to Saul, the son of Kish, who sought, 
in his blind zeal, to slay the Gibeonites, which 
sin was expiated a by the death of his own 
seven sons, or like to Saul of Tarsus, who, learned 
in the Scriptures, yet persecuted the Christians 
to death, and yet afterwards, by the rule of the 
Spirit, declared himself, while so doing, to bea 
blasphemer and injurious. 

Therefore we acknowledge the Spirit to be the 
Christian’s primary, principal and only infalli- 
ble rule of faith and practice. 

We, with gratitude to God, acknowledge the 
Holy Scriptures to be unto us a most excellent 
rule of faith and practice, and freely allow that 
any faith or practice in which any one is found 
being contrary to, or not consonant with, the 
teachings of Scripture, is to be condemned. But 
the Scripture, as a rule, never affirms of itself, 
or asks believers to acknowledge itself to be 
“the only infallible and principal rule of faith 
and practice,” therefore they who, esteeming 
them to be such, and condemn others for not 
doing the same, are judged out by their own rule, 
For to be an only rule, and to be an infallible 
rule, it must be clear on every circumstance of 
faith and practice, and “ whatsoever is not of 
faith is sin.” Now there are many important 
occasions in a man’s course of life when, asa 
direct and immediate rule, the Scriptures are 
themselves either wholly silent or indifferent 
as a rule. (e.g.) They particularize not any 
man’s call to the ministry, so all confess them- 
selves to be called of the Holy Ghost, This, 
then, is the rule to those rightly entering in on 
the functions of that sacred office. It was the 
Holy Spirit directed Paul’s movements in the 
ministry, as the same does now all true minis- 
ters of Christ. But the Scriptures neither direct 
as to the place, time or subject of such particu- 
lar labor. It is the Spirit teaches us how and 
for what to pray. The sinner, coming to Christ, 
looks not to Scripture, but to the witness of the 
Spirit, as his rule, that his sins are forgiven. 
The true prophets of God tried the false proph- 
ets, not by the Scripture, but by the rule of the 
Spirit, and we are commanded now by the 
Apostles concerning false teachers, “To try the 
spirits, whether they be of God.” And the 
Church at large, by the Spirit, tries the Scrip- 
ture itself, whether or not it be canonical, for 
the Church of Rome receives as such much that 
Protestants rightly reject as being spurious. 
Now, since a rule is that by which the correet- 
ness of other things is certified as true, the 
Spirit, to which Scripture itself appeals to prove 
its authenticity, must needs be the primary and 
infallible rule of faith and practice. 

How slow men are to realize the fulness of 
our Gospel privileges, and to admit that the 
spirit should be poured out in untold abund- 
ance, and that, among the Gentiles, such as we 
are, Christ should take those who should be 
prophets and priests to God, when the sons and 
daughters should prophesy, yea, when He would 
pour out of his spirit upon all flesh, and God's 
glory should be revealed. ‘‘ Circumcision avail- 
eth not anything, neither uncircumcision, but & 
new creature, and as many as walk according 
to this rule, peace be on them and upon the 
Israel of God.” 

For God’s law is not alone written on tables 
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of stone or tablets of paper, but in the mind and 
on the heart, and Christ is both the lawgiver 
and the law to his people, and sitteth on Mount 
Zion, judging among the saints. 

Excellent, then, as are the words spoken by 
Him to those formerly, and through them to 
us, far more excellent and glorious is his own 
living voice to us, spoken in the inmost soul. 


W. W. B. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 

Whilst I have always enjoyed and been in- 
structed (I hope), bY the weekly visits of the 
time honored Frrenp, I feel bound from a 
sense of duty to express my great appreciation 
of the publication recently of the very valuable 
extracts from the epistles of London Yearly 
Meeting. The reading of them from time to 
time has been a source of refreshment and 
strength to my spirit, and has carried me back 
to my younger days, when I sat, a little boy, 
by my dear departed — side, in our own 
Yearly Meeting, and listened to the reading of 
epistolary letters of the same import and spirit 
from the different bodies in correspondence 
with us at that time. I remember how my 
heart was touched with a feeling of love towards 
those of that day, who from a distance were 
drawing near to us in one spirit, and with us 
were “minding the same thing.” Those were 
the days when there was a true and happy 
unity existing between Friends, and there was 
in our meetings a gravity and dignity which 
could be felt. How well do I remember the set- 
tled countenances of the valued Friends of those 
times, who in our Yearly Meeting occupied the 
high seats, and gave us the earnestness of their 
spirit by the solemn, weighty manner in which 
they sat, almost motionless, row after row, before 
us. I recall with feelings of veneration, the forms 
of Samuel Bettle, Senior, Christopher Healy, 
Robert Scotton, Thomas Evans, Wm. Evans, 
and others who were, in their day, representa- 
tive and typical Quakers, not ashamed of the 
name of Quaker, nor of the religion they pro- 
fessed and possessed, and lived before the world. 
To me, as one in the younger walks of life, the 
example of these departed worthies will, I be- 
lieve, never be forgotten, although I never was 
permitted (by my own timidity), to make social 
acquaintance with them. But it was truly the 
Spirit which quickened us, and there was noth- 
ing of the flesh to glory in, or to profit by. 

How I do desire that in the near future, yes, 
even in this day, there may be a returning to 
the Lord, “a standing in the ways,” “a seeing,” 
and an “asking” for the old paths, where is the 
good way and “a walking therein” that the 
promise may be fulfilled to us as a people, 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
in every Yearly Meeting, “ye shall find rest to 
your souls.” 

I sincerely trust that the publication of the 
extracts may be resumed, for [ believe the re- 
vival of the spirit of those early days is calcu- 
lated to stimulate some who fon now gone 
aside to ponder over their deviations, and to 
“consider from whence they have fallen.” 


Levi R. CowPerRTawalre. 
HapponFiE pb, N. J., Sixth Month 29th, 1895. 


My impression is that if the saints of the first 
century could come to life again, there would 
be two things that would startle them more 
than all the changes which nineteen centuries 
have necessarily made in our modes of life: the 
first would be the dearth of the Holy Spirit in 
Christian assemblies, the second the merchan- 
dize that is made of things Divine.—J. R. Harris. 


A Memoria or Goshen Montaty MEEt- 
ING, CHESTER County, PENN’A, RESPECTING 
Puese W. Roserts, DECEASED. 

From the remembrance we have of the faith- 
ful dedication, and humble Christian walk of 
our beloved friend, Phebe W. Roberts, we are 
engaged to issue a Memorial concerning her, 
as a testimony to the effect of submission to the 
power of Divine grace, which made her what 
she was. 

She was the daughter of Jesse and Hannah 
Williams, and was born at Plymouth, Mont- 
gomery County, Penn’a., the twenty-seventh of 
Eighth Month, 1810. 

Being deprived of their father by death when 
she was four years of age, the care and training 
of the children devolved upon their religiously 
concerned mother, whose faithful labors and 
prayers were evidently blest to them. 

In one of the first memoranda of her early 
religious impressions, she writes, “The prayer 
of my heart has been, if it please my Heavenly 
Father, still to be near and afford strength to 
follow Him in all his requirings. May there 
be a full surrender of my body, soul and spirit 
into his holy hands. Leave me not, dearest 
Father, till all is brought into subjection, and 
be pleased to encamp round about me, and keep 
me close to Thee. I feel entirely unable of my- 
self to do anything aright, but greatly desire 
increasing watchfulness to guard against the 
many temptations that surround. May this 
be a season of renewing of covenant with Him, 
and oh, may [ be able to keep it, even unto 
the end.” 

At a later date she writes: “ This day I am 
twenty-four years old. Reflecting thereon I 
have been humbled, remembering the tender 
mercies of my Heavenly Father, and oh, how 
have [ desired to become more and more ac- 
quainted with Him. So many years of my life 
gone, and how little have [ done for the good 
cause. May I become more weaned from the 
world, and things pertaining thereto, is the 
breathing desire of my spirit.” 

In the Third Month, 1837, she was united in 
marriage with our late valued friend, Jacob 
Roberts. His clear judgment and honest in- 
tegrity and cheerfulness, justly won for him 
the este2m and love of many. In the year 
1844, Jacob and Phebe W. Roberts removed 
within the limits of Goshen Monthly Meeting, 
Chester Co., Pa., and they resided there during 
the rest of their lives. Jacob Roberts was for 
many years an approved elder of this meeting. 
Their home was a place of much: hospitality, 
being ever ready to receive their friends. 

Phebe W. Roberts having yielded in early 
life to the visitations of Divine grace, and her 
will brought into subjection to her crucified 
Saviour, she came to know a change of heart 
aud a new birth unto holiness. She first ap- 
peared in the ministry in the year 1841. Her 
gift was recognized by her friends, and she was 
recorded a minister by Gwynedd Monthly Meet- 
ing, Pa., in 1844. 

Her gift was one of consolation and encour- 
agement, and her communications were short 
but lively, and carried with them an evidence 
that they were from that anointing which alone 
can qualify for true Gospel ministry. She was 
deeply exercised before the Lord, throughout 
her lengthened life, that she “ might be kept in 
her right place” in our religious meetings ; that 
only the will of Him, whom she desired above 
all things to serve, might be done by her, and 
she “ preserved from giving to others that which 
was intended for herself,’ desiring those on 


whom she most closely leaned, “to help her in 
spirit.” 

In alluding to her service as a minister, she 
writes: “I feel Iam an unprofitable servant, 
I have done no more than was my duty to do, 
and may add the desire I feel, that while preach- 
ing to others, 1 may not become a castaway ; 
oh, how have I craved that my day’s work may 
be progressing with the day.” 

Devotion to her Heavenly Father, and dedi- 
cation to his cause, were hers in an eminent 
degree. She desired above all things to see the 
ee me of the Redeemer’s kingdom, and her 

umble careful walking was very instructive. 

When she mentioned the sacred name, it was 
with much reverence, and she was often pained 
in hearing it unnecessarily or irreverently used. 
Sympathy for the afflicted, and true kindness 
to all, were conspicuous traits in her character, 
and the care she exercised in her daily life to 
avoid tale-bearing and detraction, in any form, 
was deeply instructive. 

She was liberated, with the unity of her 
Monthly Meeting, for frequent visits within her 
own Yearly Meeting, three times within those 
of Ohio Yearly Meeting, and also to attend the 
Yearly Meeting of Indiana, and some Meetings 
composing it. 

She was frequently engaged in visiting fam- 
ilies, and those who were sick and afflicted, for 
which service she seemed peculiarly fitted; and 
at the time of funerals, her words of warning 
and encouragement were often heard to the 
comfort of many, not only in our own Society, 
but in her neighborhood. She had much place 
in the hearts of those of different religious de- 
nominations, and very many are the testimonies 
which have been borne by these, to whose spir- 
itual needs she was in the Divine hand instru- 
mental in ministering. 

She was for years a valued member of the Com- 
mittee having charge of the Boarding School 
at Westtown, and was deeply concerned to watch 
over that Institution for good, and against the 
introduction of wrong things. 

Jacob Roberts was removed by death the 
twelfth of First Month, 1893. In allusion to 
which she writes: “ The everlasting Arms are 
felt to be underneath, to bear up and sustain 
above the waves and billows, which have over- 
taken my little bark in the removal from works 
to rewards of my dear husband, after living 
together more than half a century, and having 
gone through life hand in hand. His humble 
trust, and patient resignation to his Heavenly 
Father’s will, during his sickness, were very 
teaching; he said ‘1 have nothing to trust in 
but the Lord’s mercy.’ May I be prepared as 
I believe he was, to enter into everlasting rest, 
is the prayer of my heart.” 

She survived her husband about seven months, 
her physical strength gradually failing, but her 
mind retaining its clearness. Her last sickness 
was nearly three months in duration, but the 
most impressive part of this period cannot be 
expressed in words. Her spirit dwelt in such 
close communion with her Lord and Saviour, 
that heaven and the heavenly host seemed very 
near to her. She often spoke of “ very precious 
moments” she was permitted to feel, and again 
“it seems like a morning without clouds.” Very 
quietly and peacefully her purified spirit took 
its flight, we cannot doubt, to join the angelic 
host on high, where “ the Lamb which is in the 
midst of the throne shall feed them, and shall 
lead them unto living fountains of waters, and 
God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 
“ What are these which are arrayed in white 
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robes ? and whence came they ? These are they 
which came out of great tribulation, and have 
washed their robes, and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb.” 

She died Eighth Month 17th, 1893, in the 
eighty-third year of her age. A minister fifty- 
two years. 


Water Baptism as it is in History. 
(Concluded from page 402.) 

In addition to this great historical vacuum, 
so fatal to the pretentious claims of water bap- 
tism, we must still add the significant historical 
fact against it that according to the testimony 
of Neander, Schaff, Mosheim, Bingham and 
Theodoret, there were as many as eleven sects 
—denominations as we would call them—before 
the end of the second century that rejected 
water baptism. These were the Valentinians, 
Ascodrutze Encratites, Marcossians, Cainites, 
Selucians, Hermions, Prodicians, Cagantes, Hy- 
droparastes, and the followers of Ptolemy. And 
the remarkable thing about this rejection is, 
that the first writing on the subject of water 
baptism found in church history, was written 
by Tertullian in defense of water baptism against 
those sects that rejected it. 

This treatise of Tertullian—some thirty or- 
dinary pages—affords no support to any but 
Catholics. For it teaches that there is no virtue 
in common water. The water must be “ endued 
with medicinal virtue” by consecration, so as 
to impart spiritual virtue to the soul while the 
body is “ corporeally washed in the water.” The 
person must “ fast and keep an all night vigil 
before, and be anointed all over the body with 
oil thick enough,” in the words of Tertullian, to 
“ run carnally over the body!” It was therefore a 
nude baptism, as taught by Cyril two hundred 
years later. Such is our first historical glimpse 
of water baptism. 

But the strangest thing about this treatise is 
that while contending for water baptism, he 
teaches that it is not necessary to salvation, be- 
cause faith is secure of salvation without it ; and 
he advises that it be refused to unmarried people 
and children, and postponed till advanced age 
in life, as if it was regarded as a sort of dying 
grace. Tertullian says, “ If any understand the 
weighty import of baptism, they will fear its 
reception more than its delay ; faith is secure of 
salvation.” (On Baptism chap. xviii.) 

This doctrine of Tertullian so pervailed in 
the “orthodox church” till the fifth century, 
that many postponed baptism till old age, and 
many never were baptized. Five Christian 
emperors of Rome were not baptized till old 
age—Constantine the Great not until sixty-five, 
the year he died. Yet thirteen years before he 
was baptized, he was president of the great Ni- 
cene Council. 

Tertullian assigns as his reason for writing 
this work On Baptism that so many had “gone 
after” these sects. He says these “ miscreants” 
rejected water baptism; because Christ never 
baptized ; because Paul was not sent to baptize ; 
because the apostles were never baptized, and 
because Abraham’s faith needed no rite of any 
sort. To reply to such excellent reasons for the 
disuse of water baptism with a bundle of un- 
scriptural assumptions was only to confirm these 
early sects in rejecting it. In the subsequent 
history many others were added to them, the 
Manicheans in the third century, which Neander 
says‘ spread mightily in the Roman Empire” in 
the fourth century. The Priscillianists (Mani- 





cheans), of Spain, and the widely disseminated 
sect of the Euchites, and the Paulicians arose 
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in the fourth century. To arrest the spread of 
these non-baptizers, which the Catholic Church 
failed to do by argument, she now resorted to 
murder and persecution, enforcing the abomina- 
ble — Neander calls it perverse — principle of 
Augustine that it was “right to bring back 
the erring to the truth and salvation by the 
fear of bodily suffering.” And for twelve hun- 
dred years from the death of Priscillian in 385 
to the hanging of Mary Dyer, Catholic sacra- 
mentalism has prevented the spread of the 
non-baptizers by fearful persecutions of the sects, 
as the awful details of the slaughter of the 
Priscillianists, Paulicians, Catharists, Orlean- 
ists, Bogomiles, Euchites, Publicians, Henri- 
cians, Lollards, Apostolicals and Adamites bear 
dreadful evidence. 

To make its appearance in church history al- 
most two hundred years after Christ, and then 
only in a contest with these wide spread sects 
who rejected it, is utterly destructive of the his- 
torical pretensions of water baptism. Its unhis- 
torical character is again disclosed by the fact 
that when it appears it has lost all its simplicity 
as a Jewish symbol of purification as used by 
John the Baptist, and is but a combination of 
tradition and Jewish and Pagan practice. From 
the Jews it gets its “anointing with oil and 
fasting ;” from tradition its “sign of the cross,” 
renouncing the devil, and godfathers; from 
Paganism its exorcism, consecrating the water, 
and feeding them honey.” For all of which even 
Tertullian is frank enough to say, “ If you insist 
upon having positive Scripture injunction, you 
will find none.” (On the Crown chap. iv.) 

Water baptism thus, by the admission of its 
first great advocate, appears in history as noth- 
ing but a lot of human assumptions with no sup- 
port from Scripture. And it has never been any- 
thing else from that day to this. 

The advice of Tertullian to delay it because 
faith was sure of salvation without it, was set 
aside by the assumption of Augustine that water 
baptism “ washed away original sin.” On these 
early assumptions Catholic sacramentalism built 
its system. And the most of it was untouched 
by the reformation of Martin Luther. 

Dean Stanley says that “on the sacraments ” 
Luther was superstitious.” And on this account 
the Romanized idea of the sacramental virtue 
of water baptism, passed over from Rome to 
Protestantism, and remains to this day to trouble 
and divide it. But with High Church Protest- 
antism contending, like Rome, for “ baptismal 
regeneration,” the Presbyterian or Reformed 
Churches that water baptism is a “seal in the 
room of circumcision ;” the Baptist churches, 
that it is a memorial of the death of Christ ;” 
the Methodist churches that it is only a “sign 
or symbol” of grace; we see how difficult it is 
for this Roman spirit of sacramentalism that 
pervades Protestantism to adjust these bap- 
tismal assumptions to any clear view of the 
spiritual nature of the Gospel of Christ. Instead 
of being a sacramental “ channel of grace,” 
water baptism is the great historical obstruction 
in the channel of grace that has served the 
purpose of diverting the mind from the spirit- 
ual life of the Gospel to a human appointed 
service. Its history shows that it has chiefly 
been a channel of superstition and discord. It 
is an alien element, borrowed from Jewish and 
Pagan sources, and bears the same relation to 
the Gospel that the traditional rites of the 
Pharisees, condemned by Christ, bore to the 
Mosaic law. A rigid adherence to the actual 
facts of Scripture and the true import of the 
word baptize; without reading water into any 









text where by inspiration it has been left out ; shows 
that water baptism as a Gospel rite has no 
foundation in Bible history. And as it has no 
place in church history except as a mass of un. 
scriptural assumptions dividing the church, it 
ought to be discarded, and the unity and peace 
of the church restored, by restoring to its apos- 
tolic position the one saving baptism, that ba 
tizes all who receive it, “ By one Spirit into the 
one body ” of Christ. 

Cyrus W. Harvey, 
GALENA, Kansas, Sixth Month Ist, 1895, 





--First-Day Labor. 


Our friend, Josiah W. Leeds, was appealed 
to by the Labor League to aid in an effort to 
relieve journeymen bakers of excessive work, 
and especially of labor on the first day of the 
week. In response he sent the following letter, 
which he has kindly placed at our disposal. 

In the letter to the Editor, which accompa- 
nied this, he refers to the demands made by 
large boarding-house keepers on those who sup- 
ply them with pastry and ices, for such articles 
on the First-day of the week. 

The letter is as follows! 


To D. I. Wheeler and others, Committee of the 
United Labor League: 


The remonstrance of the Labor League against 
avoidable work in bake shops on the first day 
of the week, is a reasonable one. I have read 
that it was the way of a Persian king of old 
time to consign to roasting in his own oven the 
baker who so far offended against the irrevo- 
cable Persian law as to charge an illegal price 
for his loaves, or to sell such as were short of 
weight. 

While there need be no fear of the visitation 
of such a doom in this day, yet with a great 
many people the Sunday dinner has become the 
elaborate affair of the week, and it disturbs 
them not who or how many suffer, on the day of 
rest and religious observance, a slow roasting 
process ‘to provide it. Our religion ought to 
operate to lighten the burden, and it will do so, 
if those who profess it seriously consider the 
whole facts of the case. 

Jostan W. Leeps. 





THE origin of the word “sincerity” is pro- 
foundly interesting and suggestive. When Rome 
flourished, when her fame was spread the world 
over, when the Tiber was lined with noble pal- 
aces built of choicest marbles, men vied with 
each other in the construction of their habita- 
tions. Skilful sculptors were in request, and 
immense sums of money were paid for elaborate 
workmanship. The workmen, however, were 
then guilty of practicing deceitful tricks. If, 
for example, they accidentally chipped the 
edges of the marble, or if they discovered some 
conspicuous flaw, they would fill up the chink 
and supply the deficiency by means of prepared 
wax. For some time the deception would not 
be discovered, but when the weather tested the 
buildings the heat or damp would disclose the 
wax. At length those who had determined on 
the erection of mansions introduced a binding 
clause into their contracts to the effect that the 
whole work from first to last was to be sine cera 
—that is “ without wax.” Thus we obtain our 
word sincerity. To be sincere is to be without 
any attempt on our part to mislead, misrepre- 
sent, deceive, or impose on another ; to be, and 
appear to be, what we are; to say what we 
mean, and mean what we say. — The Presby- 
terian Review. 
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THE CALF PATH, 


One day through the primeval wood 
A calf walked home, as good calves should ; 


3ut made a trail all bent askew, 
A crooked trail, as all calves do. 


Since then two hundred years have fled, 
And, I infer, the calf is dead. 


But still he left behind his trail, 
And thereby hangs my moral tale. 


The trail was taken up next day 
By a lone dog that passed that way ; 


And then a wise bell-wether sheep 
Pursued the trail o’er vale and steep, 


And drew the flock behind him, too, 
As good bell-wethers always do. 


And from that day o’er hill and glade 
Through those old woods a path was made. 
And many men wound in and out, ° 
And dodged and turned and bent about, 


And uttered words of righteous wrath, 
Because ’twas such a crooked path ; 


But still they followed—do not laugh— 
The first migrations of that calf; 


And through this winding wood-way stalked, 
Because he wabbled when he walked. 


This forest path became a lane, 
That bent and turned and turned again ; 


This crooked lane became a road, 
Where many a poor horse with his load 


Toiled on beneath the burning sun, 
And travelled some three miles in one. 


And thus a century and a-half 
They trod the footsteps of that calf. 


The years passed on in swiftness fleet, 
The read became a village street. 


And this, before men were aware, 
A city’s crowded thoroughfare. 


And soon the central street was this 
Of a renowned metropolis. 


And men two centuries and a-half 
Trod in the footsteps of that calf. 


Each day a hundred thousand rout, 
Followed the zigzag calf about; 


And o’er this crooked journey went 
The traffic of a continent. 


A hundred thousand men were led 
By one calf near three centuries dead. 


They followed still his crooked way, 
And lost one hundred years a day. 


For thus such reverence is lent 
To well-established precedent. 


A moral lesson this might teach, 
Were I ordained and culled to preach. 


For men are prone to go it blind 
Along the calf-paths of the mind ; 


And work away from sun to sun 
To do what other men have done. 


They follow in the beaten track, 
And out and in, and forth and back, 


And still their devious course pursue, 
To keep the path that others do. 
—S. W. Fuss, in the Presbyterian. 
cnngnnanannstiidiimmassiniinuin 
Tuy only bear true testimony to the excel- 

lence of a ministerial offering, not who com- 
mend the composition or delivery, but who are 
led by it to examine their own hearts, to search 
out its corruptions, and to reform their lives. 
Reformation is the flattery to be coveted. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
A Colorado Ranch. 

Down in the southwest part of Colorado is a 
typical Western ranch of the prosperous sort. 
It comprises one thousand acres. It lies down 
in a beautiful valley, in which winds a babbling 
little river, whose waters finally escape towards 
the sea through miles of mighty cafion walls. 
The lofty peaks of adjacent mountains pierce 
the blue sky on almost every side. 

About two miles distant reposes the little vil- 
lage close by the railroad station, where the two 
daily trains leave and take up a few passengers. 
Driving out from the village, the country road 
winds by the edge of the meadow, close to the 
river. All the way, the gentle slope is white 
and gray with one long line of cobble and build- 
ing stones, the ruins of countless dwellings once 
occupied by a race now extinct. Finally you 
enter the big gate that leads to the house. 

The house is L-shaped and one story high. 
Part of it is built of great logs, and the cracks 
are filled with mortar. The rest is modern, just 
like any other frame building. A fine lawn 
surrounds the premises, through which a broad 
ditch conducts clear mountain water close by 
the front door. You cross the cooling stream 
by a little bridge right near the house. All 
around, lovely cottonwood trees shade the hos- 
pitable roof and the green, well-irrigated lawn. 
East of the house are several corrals, good-sized 
barns and sheds, a museum, a blacksmith-shop 
and forge, also a little building devoted to pho- 
tography. Behind the museum are some tents, 
wherein sleep a few of the cowboys. The mu- 
seum is a good-sized building, in which are dis- 
played some of the strange relics which the 
enthusiastic boys have gotten out of the adjacent 
ruins or traded from the Indians. 

When I visited the ranch it was the time of 
year to brand horses. This is an interesting 
episode, and takes several days. Generally three 
men are engaged in the work. The animals are 
of the bronco sort, wiry, often astute, wild, mostly 
young and unbroken. About twenty-five of 
them are driven inside the high-fenced corral, 
into which also enter two men on horseback, 
with one on foot. A beast is selected, and the 
quick lariat follows the frightened herd, until 
it fastens around the horse’s neck. The other 
end of the rope is just as quickly wound about 
the high pommel of the Mexican saddle, and 
the victim suddenly stops in his wild career. 
He rears and plunges, and sometimes fights. 
Meanwhile another noose is skilfully entangled 
about his feet. He loses his wind with the cruel 
choking, yet doggedly endeavors to remain on 
all-fours. Finally, after many slips and hard 
work, one boy will jerk a rope one way, and 
another will pull the other way, so that the ex- 
cited creature is rolled over on the earth. A 
third man springs to his head. The ropes are 
fastened all around his fetlocks, so he will not 
kick, then the hot iron imprints on his shoulder 
the owner’s brand. Strangely, this process 
seems to hurt but little, the mental distress from 
first being caught is evidently the hardest to 
endure. After branding, the nooses are undone, 
and the bronco leaps to his feet. Hereafter his 
identity is known to all men wherever he may 
wander. 

Sometimes the boys have to go on trips of 
several days’ duration, to “round up” cattle or 
horses which have disappeared in the neighbor- 
ing mountains. So they start off, with big hats, 
stoutly made garments, a brace of pistols, a 
little provision, and tough native ponies, and 
scour the wilderness for miles. Maybe, in a few 


days, they turn up with the truants. The pistols 
are occasionally needed as a defence against 
wild animals. Saddle-blankets are their only 
covering for nights. 

The cow-boys are apt to look pretty rough in 
the daytime, but are often gentlemen and well 
educated. Some of them follow the life they do 
because of its healthfulness. In the evenings, 
on this ranch, they come into the house, gather 
around the centre-table to read and discuss 
the political, religious or social topics of the 
hour. 

The living rooms are full of substantial books, 
for the Western rancher is often tuo intense a 
student to toy much with fiction. Strewn over 
the tables is a full line of the principal magazines 
and better class of weeklies, besides the daily 
papers published in Denver, four hundred miles 
away. 

The soil of the ranch is fertile, and is most 
all “ under water.” Ditches wind around the 
hillsides, and laterals convey the precious fluid 
out into the broad fields, where forage crops, 
corn and grain, are grown. The advantages of 
the Colorado farmer are great. His land is not 
necessarily waterless, like it often is in the arid 
plains east of him. He has the first right to the 
use of the melted snows in the high altitudes of 
his sun-lit State. His valleys are like the an- 
cient valley of the Nile. The landscape looks 
like one vast wilderness, until irrigated. Then 
the rich soil blossoms as the rose. It is a great 
thing to have water just as you want it and just 
in the quantity you desire. 

The ranch [| tell about is near the Ute Indian 
Reservation. The red men are very fond of my 
host, whom they call “ Little Father” There is 
a method in their fondness, for when they call 
on him they never go away empty-handed. Al- 
most every day, sume of them would appear, 
and, with impassive faces, wend their way to- 
wards the kitchen door. Rice, tea, coffee, oat- 
meal and flour were always awaiting them. Hav- 
ing acquired the spoils, they would, with many 
signs and grunts of satisfaction, betake them- 
selves to the near-by fields, there to pass the 
night. Sometimes, in the evening, whilst the 
family would be quietly poring over books, the 
door would open, and a tawny eountenance, 
with jet-black hair, would peer inside. The 
owner would solemnly enter the room, followed 
by squaws and papooses. The squaws would 
set all in a heap in one corner, whilst the brave(?) 
would stand and silently contemplate the studi- 
ous pale-faces. After a while, the party would 
wrap their blankets about them, and almost 
noiselessly retire. It all seems very interesting 
and funny to a stranger. 

One afternoon, “ Little Jim” and family 
called. Little Jim is rich. His broncos are a 
little less bony than are those of his friends, his 
saddle-blankets are newer, and his bridles are 
heavy with curiously-designed solid silver orna- 
ments, made by the Navajo Indian silver-smiths. 
The women had plenty of silver bracelets, made 
by the same Indian tribe. All were painted, 
one right good-looking squaw being tinted a pale 
green. This time the “ Little Father” ordered 
up watermelon, for Little Jim is a “ good In- 
dian,” and a general favorite. Can I describe 
how those watermelons vanished? One hideous 
old squaw, who, ten minutes before, had, with 
wild gesticulations, offered to fight us all, fairly 
shrieked with joy, The whole “outfit” sat on 
the grass, each took about half of a melon right 
in her lap, and, with reeking claws, scraped the 
last piece out of the attenuated rind. My laugh- 
ter was only equalled by my amazement at the 
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celerity with which the watery fruit so marvel- 
lously disappeared. 

Intelligence and thrift can, in comparatively 
few years, make such a ranch as is here de- 
scribed. Western ranchers are entitled to the 
sympathy and real admiration of the Eastern 
farmer, whose lot it has never been to hew a 
home in the wilderness. The first few years on 
a new homestead are times of unceasing toil. 
Then it is no light matter to find just the right 
place to settle. Often have I seen a caval- 
cade of moving ranchers, and pitied them. 
A “prairie schooner,” drawn by two horses. 
takes the lead. Two or three other ill-fed 
horses, or a weary cow, brings up the rear. 
The inevitable yellow dog trots alongside. The 
few household goods are piled up in the big 
“schooner.” Surmounting all is the anxious- 
faced man, the half-starved wife and the faces 
of the young children, who kr w little of even 
the simpler pleasures that come from seeing some 
actual cash. When we watch them peering out 
from under the hot covers of their creaking 
wagon, let us desire that they too may eventu- 
ally earn some of the actual comforts found in 
such Western farms as I have here attempted to 
describe. Wititam C. ALLEN. 


what was then literally the wilderness. A few 
of those who had been the blindest followers of 
Lee, whose hands were red with the blood of 
women and children, found in their wanderings 
a pretty valley or stream which flows from the 
Wasatch range into the Green River. 

They stuck their stakes, built their campfires, 
and during the night their sagacious leader had 
a vision, which told him there to stay. They 
could hardly have chosen in all Utah a more 
fertile or more isolated spot. They called it 
Ashley, and about them have since gathered 
more of their sect until where the refugees 
posted their pickets on the lonely nights of the 
first summer, has grown a thriving village. It 
is one hundred and forty miles from the Union 
Pacific railroad south and one hundred and 
forty-five miles north of the Rio Grande West- 
ern. Until within a few years past it has been 
isolated entirely, but now it is but thirty miles 
from the Ute reservation, and furnishing sup- 
plies for the agency forms quite a business for 
the community. 

It is a tenet of the Danites that robbing from 
a Gentile is no crime. So it was thought to be 
only a cunning trick when John Wyckliffe, one 
of the Mormon settlers of the new town, and 
his three sons made a night sortie on Henry’s 
ford, in Wyoming, and carried away eight hun- 
dred head of cattle ranging there. This was in 
1874. The owners of the cattle discovered their 
loss a few days after they were gone and started 
in pursuit. 

The thieves and the stolen herd had reached 
a mess of inviting grass at sundown one day 
and halted to camp for the night. A terrific 
storm arose. The lightning flashed incessantly, 
and the thunder pealed and cracked with in- 
termitting fury. The four men desperately 
held the terror-stricken cattle by riding around 
them constantly and chanting some weird tune. 
But the wild fearlessness of the furious storm 
excited the brutes beyond measure. They surged 
and ground, every momeat growing less subject 
to control. All at once, as if by one mad im- 
pulse, they stampede. 

John Wyckliffe and his sons met their fate 
amid the lightning’s glare and the thunder’s 
roar. They endeavored to head off the stam- 
peding herd. Instead, they and their horses 
were swept on, and driven, in their terror to 
escape the charge of the maddened animals, 
over the brink of the awful precipice which 
frowns up from the waters of the Bear. After 
them plunged the whole fright-crazed herd, 
and down to the bottom of the fearful fall went 
horses, riders and horned creatures. Out of 
this strange plunge of life to what was seem- 
ingly certain death to all, a few of the herd 
were not killed. Those which had gone ahead 
formed a cushion of death. Maimed, stunned, 
but still invested with a spark of life, when the 
dread storm was over the living cattle crawled 
out from the mass beneath them and formed a 
nucleus for the herd which now roams at will 
within its rocky confines. Oa the banks of the 
river, stretching back a few hundred yards, 
grow succulent grasses, and upon this the cat- 
tle have lived and thrived. In looking down 
over the edge of the precipice one can see that 
they are small and as wild and agile as deer. 
They have been shot at to see the effect and 
have learaed to regard the appearance of man, 
whether Indian or white, as a menace from 
which they flee, clambering over rocks and 
through underbrush in the chase to a point of 
concealment. 

The place where the thieves and their horses 

































Natural History, Science, etc. 

Bovine Garden of Eden.—In the wildest por- 
tion of the west, seventy-five miles northwest 
of Meeker, where, in 1879, the Utes massacred 
the Meeker family and everyone at the agency, 
is the most wonderful cattle ranch in the world. 
Within a space of five miles in length and three 
miles in width roams a herd upon whose sides 
the branding iron has never been placed, and 
around whose horns the lariat has never tight- 
ened. But a score, or even fewer of them, have 
ever seen a man or horse or other auimal of 
their kind, and, in fact, their kin, except at a 
distance of nearly six hundred feet high above 
them. Ute Indians call them “ p’checkup,” or 
red buffalo. And yet if an Indian who has 
seen them should be asked about it he would 
laugh and shake his head, and all the informa- 
tion obtainable would be, “ H’checkup; ’em 
red; no ketch ’em.” There are more than one 
thousand of this herd, and yet no man owns 
them, nor is there a man, white or black or 
copper colored, who has ever been able to pos- 
sess a single hoof of these fat and tempting 
beeves. 

The cattle are in a prison. Out of it there 
is one method of escap2, but to travel that road 
means death to the adventurous one. There is 
no way to get in except it be by use of a rope 
one thousand feet in length. Asthe Indians say: 
“Heap see ’em; no ketch ’em; no come away.” 
Oa the two long sides of the oblong space in 
which these cattle roam rise precipitous and 
even concave rocks for five or six hundred feet 
yawning, black and insurmountable. At 
either end seethes and rushes the Yampa or 
Bear River. For miles above and miles below 
it plunges and stumbles on in its headlong 
haste to reach the arm of its parent, the scarcely 
less tumultuous but deeper Green River. Like 
the wonderful flat top mountain of Colorado, 
this home of the imprisoned herd has no like- 
ness in the world. 

The story of the way in which these cattle 
came there is as strange as their existence is 
curious. Over twenty years ago, when the gov- 
ernment troops were pursuing the Mormon mur- 
derers of the innocent victims of the Mountain 
Meadow massacre, the Danites, or Avenging 
Augels of the Mormons, fled for their lives into 





and the herd fell is plainly marked by a pyra. 
mid of bones, which rises to the height of thirty 
feet. The ghastly reminder and relics of the 
human and animal victims of the terrible lea 

shine forth white and glistening when the sup 
is high and reaches that spot with its full glare, 
The progeny of the surviving animals from 
the fall are fat and sleek, though, and have 
their sunny beds, deerlike, where they lie for 
warmth in the winter, and to them the monu- 
ment of skeletons is no source of disquietude, 
There is no fierce mountain lion or more dan- 
gerous bear, nor, in fact, any other animate 
thing within this cow garden of Eden. As yet, 
too, no man has been able to reach or disturb 
them.—San Francisco Examiner. 





For “‘ THE FRIEND,” 


The Experiences of a Few Days, 


On thee twentieth of Sixth Month, in a com- 
pany where the writer was present, the subject 
of epistolary correspondence between Year 
Meetings was somewhat discussed, although by 
no means exhaustively treated. 

The first of the Yearly Meetings was that of 
London, and in early times it consisted princi- 
pally of the ministers (public Friends) and rep- 
resentatives appointed by the different Quar- 
terly Meetings. Many of these were “men who 
had hazarded their lives for the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ ;” and together they consti- 
tuted a body which has seldom been equalled 
for depth of religious experience, force of char- 
acter and practical wisdom. One of the duties 
which rested upon it was to watch over the 
spread of the Truth in other countries, and to 
extend advice, sympathy and encouragement 
to their fellow-professors in the provinces of 
America and elsewhere. We doubt not this 
sympathy and encouragement were very help- 
ful, ani were highly prized by those who were 
its recipients, and who looked up with affection- 
ate esteem to London Yerrly Meeting as a 
parent in the family of Yearly Meetings which 
had grown up. This feeling was somewhat 
marred in the earlier part of the present cen- 
tury by the introduction of doctrinal views at 
variance with those originally held by Friends, 
and by the unwillingness of London Friends to 
restrain the publication of such views by some 
of its own members—so that in some sections of 
the Society epistles from London Yearly Meet- 
ing no longer carried with them the weight and 
influence which had formerly belonged to them. 

In Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and we sup- 
pose in other parts of the Society of Friends, 
epistles were supposed to he the expression of a 
religious concern felt in the body that issued 
them; and to be of little value when destitute 
of a measure of the seasoning virtue of Grace. 
In the divisions which arose among Friends, 
they gradually came to be looked upon as the 
outward evidence of unity with one or the other 
of bodies claiming to be the true representatives 
of the Society in places where separations had 
taken place. Their religious influence was over- 
shadowed by their political bearing. 

An observant Friend, who after an interval 
of about thirty years, had had an opportunity 
of listening to a set of epistles addressed to & 
meeting which he was attending, said that there 
was a great falling off in their character as com- 
pared with those he had been formerly accus- 
tomed to hear. If our Yearly Meeting should 
renew epistolary correspondence, it is to be 
hoped it will be on the basis of the expression of 
religious concern. 

In the afternoon, enjoyed a ride on the cars 
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and were proper to be published. We infer 
from the various accounts that have reached 
us, that our Ohio Friends in many places have 
had to encounter a feeling of prejudice attach- 
ing to the body from which they came, but that 
by simply endeavoring to follow the leadings of 
their Divine Master, and manifesting that they 
were moving under the influence of his love, 
the hearts of those they visited had been much 
opened to receive them and their message, so 
that from place to place they have been com- 
forted and cheered by tokens of unity and 
friendship, in some cases from those who at first 
were disposed rather to keep aloof from them. 

We do not doubt that as they move along in 
the same careful way, depending upon the lead- 
ings and help of the Head of the Church, way 
will be made for the discharge of the service 
laid upon them, to the comfort of those who are 
sincerely attached to the principles of Friends; 
and that they will be instrumental in removing 
prejudice, and will leave a more open door be- 
hind them. 

Those Friends who are travelling in foreign 
countries from our own Yearly Meeting, proba- 
bly have less of prejudice to encounter, because 
both London and Dublin Yearly Meetings pro- 
fess more unity with us, than with our brethren 
in Ohio. But we believe their careful walk, 
their simple-hearted obedience to the requisi- 
tions of duty, and the evidence that they are 
actuated by a measure of that love which would 
gather all into the heavenly garner, will not 
fail in accomplishing that service which our 
common Father in heaven designs they should 
perform. May we not hope and expect that 
many will be cheered on their heavenly journey 
by the labors of these dear Friends, and that 
some of the seed sown will fall on good ground, 
and produce fruits to the praise of the great 
Husbandman. 

We believe there are very many in this coun- 
try who desire that a blessing may rest on the 
labors of our dear friends, and who follow them 
in their journey with much interest. This is 
especially the case with respect to our beloved 
friend Esther Fowler, both from a knowledge 
of her physical weakness, and from the peculiar 
nature of her concern, which called for an un- 
common exercise of faith, both on her part and 
that of the meetings which liberated her. It 
may be that the blessing will be in proportion 
to the sacrifice ; and, although from the circum- 
stances of the case, little of the effect produced 
may ever be known to her friends at home, yet 
many may be encouraged by her counsel and 
example, and the influence of her spirit, to 
follow more faithfully the leadings of the Spirit 
of Christ, which is mercifully granted to all the 
children of our common Father. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—The Chief of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics reports that during the 10 months ended Sixth 
Month 30th, the exports of cotton from the United 
States amounted to $198,300,000, as against $201,750,- 
000 in the corresponding period of 1893-94. The value 
of the exports of breadstufis from the United States 
during the 12 months ended Sixth Mo. 30th, 1895, was 
$161,677,000, as against $110,098,000 in 1893-94, and 
of provisions, $174,131,000, as against $159,169,000 
during the year ended Sixth Month 30th, 1894. 

A special despatch to the Cincinnati Post from Grey- 
town, Nicaragua, says that a favorable report on the 
Nicaragua Canal will be made by the United States 
Government Commission. The Commissioners think 
the work of constructing the canal can be completed in 
six or seven years, but that the total cost will consider- 
ably exceed the limit set by the projectors. 

On the 11th instant the Convention of the. United 
Societies of Christian Endeavor was opened in Boston, 
exercises being held simultaneously in a large hall and 
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two large tents. Prayer meetings have been held daily 
in 21 different places of worship. The Convention 
closed on the 15th inst. 

The new directory of New York City, just issued, 
contains 399,128 names. As the population is gener- 
ally estimated as being five times as large as the num- 
ber of names in the directory, it follows that there 
should be 1,995,640 people residing in the metropolis, 
not counting the inhabitants of the recently annexed 
Westchester towns, who would increase the total to 
more than 2,000,000. The directory contains the names 
of William Shakespeare, Richard Wagner, Alexander 
Pope, George Washington, Robert Fulton, Charles 
Lamb and of 3306 persons of the name of Smith. 

In 1890 Colorado was the leading silver State, the 
output of the Colorado mines in that year being $24,- 
000,000; Montana was second, with the production of 
$20,000,000, while the mines of Nevada had almost 
ceased to yield, the total output of that State being but 
$5,750,000. 

A despatch from Peach Springs, Ariz., to the San 
Francisco Chronicle says : One of the largest silver nug- 
gets on record was found about four miles from this 
place several days ago. Two prospectors on their way 
from Death Valley discovered a bowlder weighing sev- 
eral hundred pounds, composed of nearly pure silver. 
The value is placed at about $10,000. 

Valuable nickel ore ledges have been discovered at 
the head of Indian river, Alaska. 

The coal production of the world last year was 553,- 
700,000 tons. 

An upper floor of the old Casino building at Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, collapsed on the night of the 10th 
instant while a ball was in progress. ‘The crowd were 
thrown into a mass on the floor below, and it is said 60 
persons were injured, some of them fatally. 

It appears that there were 30 persons injured on the 
Dartmouth and Westport trolley road on the 23rd of 
last month, instead of 17, as stated in the Summary of 
the 29th. All of them have recovered or are conva- 
lescing. The accident is attributed to a blow hole in 
one of the car wheels, causing it to be fractured and 
to jump the track. 

There were 583 deaths in this city last week—an in- 
crease of 96 over the previous week, and an increase of 
77 over the corresponding week of last year. Of the 
foregoing, 311 were males and 272 females; 248 were 
under one year of age: 159 died of cholera infantum; 
46 of consumption; 38 of marasmus ; 27 of heart disease ; 
25 of convulsions; 21 of inflammation of the stomach 
and bowels; 21 of inanition ; 180f cancer; 17 of diph- 
theria; 16 of apoplexy ; 16 of pneumonia; 15 of inflam- 
mation of the brain ; 13 of casualties , 12 of paralysis ; 
12 of old age; 9 of debility, ang) 8 of dysentery. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, 97; 4’s, reg., 112 a 1123; 
coupon, 1125 a 113; 4’s, 1925, 124 a 1243; 5's, reg., 
115} a 116; currency 6’s, 100 a 108. 

Corron.—Demand from spinners was limited, and 
prices were barely steady on a basis of 7§c. per pound 
for middling uplands. 

FEEeD.— Winter bran, in bulk, spot, $15.50 a $16.50 ; 
spring bran, in sacks, spot, $15.50 a $16.50. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.65 a $2.85; do., extras, 
$2.85 a $3.00 ; No. 2 winter family, $3.00 a $3.10 ; Penn- 
sylvania roller, clear, $3.25 a $3.50; do., do., straight, 
$3.50 a $3.75; Western winter, clear, $3.30 a $3.50; 
do., do., straight, $3.60 a $3.75; do., do., patent, $3.75 
a $4.00; spring, clear, $2.80 a $3.15; do., straight, 
$3.40 a $3.65; do., patent, $3.75 a $4.00; do., favorite 
brands, higher. Rye flour was dull and barely steady. 
Choice Pennsylvapia quoted at $3.65 a $3.70 per bbl. 

GRAIN.—No. Mos wheat, 68} a 69c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 50} a 5le. 
No. 2 white oats, 314 a 324¢c. 

Beer Cattre.—Extra, 5}:a 5$c.; good, 44a 5hc. ; 
medium, 43 a 4}c.; common, 4 a 4}e. 

SHEEP AND LAmBs.—Extra, 3} a 4c.; good, 3} a 34c.; 
medium, 2} a 3c., common, 1} a 24c.; lambs, 34 a 6}e. 

Hoas.—Good Western, 7} a 7}c.; other grades, 7} 
a 7hc. State hogs are scarce and not quotable. 

ForEIGN.—Seventh-day last was the first day of the 
elections for members of Parliament. The Unionists 
returned 28 members without opposition; the Liberals 
three, and the Parnellites three. Sir William Vernon 
Harcourt, Liberal, ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
was badly beaten at Derby. He had represented the 
district for 15 years. Sir Thomas Roe, the other Lib- 
eral candidate, was also defeated. He had represented 
the district since 1883, Derby returning two members. 
Sir William had many engagements to speak at politi- 
cal meetings in the Midland counties this week. He 
has cancelled all of them, and has returned to Lon- 


don. It is reported that he will temporarily retire 
from politics. 


The returns of the Parliamentary elections in G 
Britain received up to the evening of the L5th in 
show the election of 149 Conservatives, 22 Unig 
25 Liberals, 4 Anti-Parnellites and 4 Parnellites, 
total number of seats gained by the Unionists was 1§ 

Communications by telephone between London gg 
Dublin was opened on Seventh Month 12th. , 

The Paris Journal's correspondent at St. Petershyy 
announces the discovery near Moscow of an exter 
conspiracy against the life of the Czar. The Chief 
the secret police, after tracing the conspiracy foro 
a month, has succeeded in arresting eight of the egg 
spirators, who include six recently pardoned Nihili 
The Czar has rewarded the Chief of Police with a p 
sent of 10,000 roubles. 

A disastrous conflagration occurred on the 1 
inst. at Brotterode, a village of Hesse-Nassau. Th 
hundred and fifty houses were destroyed, and ten 
the villagers were killed while seeking to rescue thei 
valuables. Two thousand persons are homeless, 

Crowds of people are flocking to the city of Naples 
to watch the eruption of Mount Vesuvius. The Pri 
of Naples, the Crown Prince of Italy, has arrived th 
for the purpose. There was an immense emission 
ashes on the 9th instant, while the flow of lava tendgy 
to diminish. 

The following despatch from Sophia, in Bulga 
was received on the 15th instant: “ While ex-Pri 
Minister Stambuloff, accompanied by M. Petkoff, 
walking home this evening from the Union Club, 
was attacked by four unknown men. Two of them 
shot him with revolvers, while the other two stabbed) 
him. M. Stambuloff fell to the ground, groaning. Hf 
was removed to his residence and physicians wer@l 
summoned. After an examination of the wounds, 
doctor announced that there was little hope of 
Stambuloff’s recovery. The assassins escaped, 
there is no clue to their identity.” 

A despatch from Yokohama to the Pall Mall Ga 
says that a band of 700 Chinese made an attack up 
the Japanese at Hainchu, Formosa, on the 10th in 
and were repulsed after a short fight, with a loss 
200 killed. A number of them were taken prisoners, 

Nicolas Pierola, leader of the revolutionary part 
of Peru has been elected President and Billingha 
Vice President. Reports from all parts of the Repabl 
show that the election was quiet. 
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NOTICES. 

Wantep.—The Committee for the civilization of 
Indians desire the services of a Friend (married oF} 
single), to assist in the management of the farm 
Tunessassa, New York, and the care of the boys out¢ 
school —to enter upon his duties in the Ninth Mon he 
next. Applications may be made to : 

Joun G. Hatnes, Malvern, Pa,, : 
JostaH Wistar, Salem N. J. 


‘ 
‘ 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHoou.—The next term 
Westtown will open the third (8rd) of Ninth Mon! 
Application should be made to ’ 

ZEBEDEE HAINeEs, Sup't., ; 
Westtown P. O., Chester Co., P 


A younG woman Friend, with experience, would 
like a position as teacher in a Friend’s (or priv 


school. 


Address ‘‘ L,” 7 
Office of Tue FRIEND. | 


Frrenps’ Lrsrary. — During the Seventh 
Eighth Months the Library will be open on Fifth 
afternoons from 3 to 6 o’clock. 


MEMoRrIAL OF Puese W. Ronerts in readiness & 
for sale at Friend’s Book Store, 304 Arch Street. Pr 
6 cents, including postage. 


Lire oF Joun G. WHITTIER, in two volumes, 
sale by Joseph Hall, 304 Arch Street, Philadelphi 
Price, $3.00. 

Also “Selections from the Bible,” a large o 
volume of over seven hundred pages, designed 
family reading or for schools. Price, 50 cents. 


Westrown BoarpInNG Scooou.—A stated meeti 
of the Committee on Admissions will be held in ti 
Committee Room, Fourth and Arch Sts , on Seven 
day, the 27th inst., at 10 a. Mm. 


Joun W. Brppte, Clerk 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street, 








